














IS THERE AN ERNEST HEMINGWAY OUT 
THERE? 


This magazine needs writers. No, don’t fill 
out a dream sheet requesting a job in the 
district PAO office. At this time all the billets in 
the office are filled. River Currents needs some 
of you out in the field to send us stories and 
articles about the jobs you do. You’re where it’s 
happening. You do the work. You guys are the 
Coast Guard who responds to a SAR call. 
You’re the men in coveralls who inspect barges 
and investigate pollution incidents. You meet 
the recreational boater on the lakes and rivers 
of the district. You maintain the aids to 
navigation and work the buoy deck. You all 
know more about what’s happening out there 
than we do. It seems to this editor that each of 
you have an interesting story to tell about your 
job, and that more of you could contribute to the 
public’s awareness of the Coast Guard. 

Don’t sit back and say “why don’t they do a 
story about the Cutter Wildfire?”. You might be 
the “they” who has the best story about your 
unit and your shipmates. In the March issue of 
River Currents a reporter from a St. Charles, 
Missouri newspaper wrote a great story for her 
paper about the opening of the Missouri Riverby 
the Cutter Cheyenne. She only spent one day 
aboard the ship. You are there every mile of 
every trip. You knowthe personality of the ship 
and its crew. You have so much more insight 
into “where it’s at”. Let’s hear about it. Put the 
story into your own words. We here in the office 
can smooth out astory if we have all the facts. If 
you’re proud of your ships accomplishments or 
your MSOs achievements, or the number of 
times the men from your depot repainted, let’s 
hear about it. You have every reason to be 
recognised. 

Some topics for stories and articles are... 
units accomplishments, off duty education by 
Coast Guardsmen, involvement in local com- 
munity project or organizations, unusual hob- 
bies of personnel, recognition of units achieve- 
ments by lecal community. The list can go on 
and on. The only thing you can be sure of is “if 
you don’t let us know, we can’t print it.” 




















WHAT'S THE COAST GUARD DOING HERE? 


—A construction laborer on 
a small bridge crossing the Black River drops 
his shovel and looks up in amazement as a 
small plane makes another pass over the new 
structure. 

Less than 200 miles north a farmer cultivat- 
ing his corn watches with wonder as a stranger 
slides down a muddy creek bank carrying 
several bottles and a large metal probe. 

Inside the plane Stan Throughman, Chief, 
Bridge Section, Aids to Navigation Branch, 
Second Coast Guard District is speaking into a 
small tape recorder while a photographer takes 
pictures from every angle. 

The new bridge spans one of the nation’s 
smaller navigable streams and is being built 
without a permit from the Coast Guard. 
Throughman will use the pictures at an official 
hearing the next week. 

On the creek bank, Boatswain’s 2/c Keith 
Richter wrestles with a long orange boom 
floating atop the water. As he leans over and 
attempts to bottle a sample of the oil trapped 
behind the boom the farmer catches a glimpse 
of the letters “U S C G” on his coveralls. 

“What’s the Coast Guard doing here,” the 


farmer wonders. 

It’s likely that the bridge worker would have 
asked the same question if he had known that a 
Coast Guard representative was aboard the 
plane that buzzed him that Saturday after- 
noon. The flight ‘however, was made in a 
privately owned aircraft, flown by a member of 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary. The worker never 
found out what the flight was all about. 

Hundreds of people ask this same question 
each year when they happen to notice one of 
the 22 flat-bottomed, black-hulled Coast Guard 
river tenders that ply the 6,500 miles of the 
commercially navigable Western Rivers. Hun- 
dreds of thousands more never have the 
opportunity to see the red and blue racing slash 
which serves as the trademark of the Coast 
Guard of the seventies. They are unaware of 
the Coast Guard’s presence in the mid-west. 

Yet, the three programs highlighted — 
bridge administration, marine environmental 
protection, and auxiliary — barely touch the 
surface of Coast Guard operations in the 22 
states which make up the Second District. 





by Photojournalist I/c Dale L. Puckett 


“Our programs range from the backbreaking 
job of maintaining the aids to navigation on the 
Western River system to operating sophisti- 
cated electronic aids to navigation transmit- 
ting equipment,” said Rear Admiral G. H. 
Patrick Bursley, Commander, Second Coast 
Guard District. “Other important programs 
include an aggressive recreational boating 
safety effort, stringent port safety regulation 
and an active military readiness training 
schedule.” 

The St. Louis Headquarters provides logistic 
support for over 900 men assigned aboard the 
22 tenders or at oneof the nine marine safety 
offices, two marine safety detachments, nine 
boating safety detachments, 16 buoy depots, 
three group offices, four auxiliary directors, a 
base at St. Louis, a Long Range Aid to 
Navigation (LORAN) station at Dana, Ind., and 
an Omega navigation transmitting station at 
LaMoure, N.D. 

RADM Bursley has the services of over 
1600 active reservists, nearly 4000 auxiliarists 
and approximately 100 civilian employees at 
his disposal. He also maintains an administra- 
tive law judge on his staff to handle the large 
number of marine casulaty and oil pollution 
cases. 

“Anyway you look at it, the Coast Guard’s 
missions are different here in Middle America,” 
RADM Bursley said. “Our military readiness 
posture keeps us prepared for the fight against 
natural disaster. The spring floods are an 
annual example. 

“Our search and rescue work here sees us 
highly involved in the communications busi- 
ness. With a telephone/radio network that 
places our group offices and district headquar- 
ters in radio contact with almost every mile of 
navigable river, our watchstanders are often 
the ones that hear the distress call and dispatch 
the closest Coast Gurad unit or civilian agency 
to the scene. At the same time, an urgent notice 
to mariners is broadcast, warning the commer- 
cial pilot of impending danger,” the district 
commander said. 





The swift currents of the Western Rivers 
effect the aid to navigation work also. Along the 
coast a buoy can be placed on station with a 
feeling of confidence that it will remain there 
for a long time. On the rivers, rising water can 
cause the channel to shift overnight. The buoys 
must then be moved to reflect this change. 

“Our port safety mission is probably the 
fastest growing operation in the midwest at 
this time,” said RADM Bursley. “Port safety 
patrols pinpoint areas of danger along the river 
everyday. When they discover fire hazards, 
poor lighting conditions, large drifting logs, or 
people in distress they act at once. 

“Many times” the men on these routine 
patrols uncover pollution cases which must be 
cleaned up and investigated. The pollutant 
they’ve discovered in the river has ranged from 
beef tallow to onions. Thousands of gallons of 
fuel oil and chemicals also reach the waters 
annually. 

In the near future the residents of the 22 
states served by the Second Coast Guard 
District will have an even greater chance of 
seeing the service’s units at work. 





Coast Guardsmen hold an exercise with oil 
containment booms and oil skimmers. 


Operational time on the rivers will be 
increased by an augmentation of buoy tender 
crews. Additionally, Aids to Navigation (ANT) 
Teams will be located at strategic points along 
the rivers to provide even faster servicing of the 
buoys and shore aids. 

Coast Guard planning officials are also 
considering the design and construction of a 
new high speed water craft suitable for use in 
high river water. The vessels would be availa- 
ble to help people in distress and for aids to 
navigation work. 

“The forecase increase in the commercial use 
of the 6,700 mile Western River system places a 
great demand on the Coast Guard, “RADM 
Bursley said. “We will need to discover the 
future hazards of river transportation before 
they develop in the form of serious accidents. 
It’s a challenge we will meet head on. Our 
tradition of service to the transportation 
industry dating back to 1790 dictates that we 
must.” 





Spring 1973 saw record floods in the midwest. 
The emergency also marked the first call up of 
Coast Guard Reservists during peacetime. 





The Coast Guard Cutter Patoka is typical of the 
Second Districts buoy tenders. 




















Coast Guard Marine Safety Inspectors inspect 
new welds on an inland river barge. After welding 
is completed, air is pumped into the barge and 
soapy water is brushed along all seams. Any 


bubbles would point out bad welds and possible 
leakage. 


sion. 





Steel hulled 17 foot boat as used by Boating 
Safety Detachments and Marine Safety Offices in 
the Second District. 








The peaceful tranquillity of the depot at 
Greenville, Missisippi belies the work hard work 
performed by the men stationed there who 


maintain the aids to navigation. 





The new Benzal Bridge on the Arkansas River 
is towed into place under Coast Guard supervi- 


Commander Sawyer and a newly licensed 


operator compare his license with a copy of the 
license issued to Samuel Clemens. 











THE CASE FOR AN AGGRESSIVE 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS APPROACH 


TO ROUTINE OIL SPILL INCIDENTS 


MARIETTA, OHIO — An aggressive Public 
Affairs effort during routine oil and hazardous 
material spills can result in an enormous 
pay-off, both in the eyes of the public and on the 
service’s financial ledger. This thesis was 
developed as the result of a successful Public 
Affairs encounter surrounding a relatively 
insignificant medium pollution incident along 
the Ohio River near here. The pay off is 
described below. 

Marietta’s mystery spill was no big thing to 
the Coast Guardsmen who do the work. They 
see and do the same thing every day. But, to the 
people along the Ohio River Valley it was a 
VERY BIG DEAL. It was important to them 
because they had learned through the exten- 
sive media exposure which resulted from an 
aggressive public affairs campaign that the 
clean up of the oil leaching from the banks of 
Mile Run Creek was costing them thousands of 
dollars a day. 

Because the story, one that usually goes 
untold, was unfolded on the front pages of their 
newspaper and splashed on the television 
screen in their living room, they found they had 
a pecuniary interest. They were paying the bill 
for this clean up. 

As a result of this intense personal interest 
the residents of Ohio’s oldest city came out of 
the woodwork. The morning after a front page 
newspaper article appeared the Coast Guard 
investigators on the scene were swamped with 
people telling them everything they knew 
about oil and pipelines in the area. 

These statements were one of the key factors 
in locating and proving the source of the 
pollutant. They confirmed the suspicions of the 
investigators and allowed them to gather the 
proper samples to prove their theories. 

The Second District Public Affairs staff 
became involved in the case on January 2, when 
the Atlantic Strike Team arrive on the scene. 
Since the Mobil Oil Company, which had 
assumed responsibility for the clean up not long 
after its discovery by a routine COTP Hun- 
tington harbor patrol in mid-December, had 
notified the OSC that they would no longer 
assume that responsibility the Coast Guard 
was forced to utilize the contingency fund 
maintained for clean up of spills. 


By PA] Dale Puckert 


The contingency plan for utilizing the Na- 
tional Strike Force in clean up of oil and other 
hazardous spills allows the use of a Public 
Affairs Officer from one of the agencies 
responding, so district funding of the Photo- 
journalist’s travel was not required. In the end, 
the party proved responsible for the pollutant 
must reimburse the government for all ex- 
penses. The government however, must prove 
the source of the pollutant in court. 

As soon as public affairs help was requested 
from the On Scene Commander, a photo- 
journalist ws dispatched to the scene. Before 
leaving he picked up copis of the National 
Strike Force Contingency Plan for oil and 
hazardous material clean up and other regula- 
tions covering the operation from the Chief, 
Marine Environmental Protection Branch. 
These plans were studied during the flight to 
Ohio. 

In the meantime other photojournalists were 
releasing the details of the clean up. Overall, 
few problems were encountered in the effort to 
establish media coverage of the incident. 

Radio reports were fed to a half dozen 
stations in the immediate area of the spill 
several times a day. These same reports were 
taped back in St. Louis for replay to the major 
market stations along the Ohio River through 
the FTS phone lines. 

After the first day on scene there was enough 
media interest to create a continuous flood of 
telephone calls and visits to the scene. At the 
same time the photojournalist continually 
surveyed the operation shooting 35 mm color 
transparency film for possible future slide 
presenations and medium format black and 
white film for newspaper reproduction. He also 
carried a portable cassette tape machine to 
record “actualities” for radio broadcast. 

Since clean up operations were suspended 
during the weekend because of the high 
overtime cost of labor for the civilian contractor 
there was an opportunity for the photojour- 
nalist to develop a detailed feature article 
which would tell the story of the Coast 
Guardsmen who work round the clock to keep 
the environment safe from the abuses of man. 














From that point on it was a matter of 
personally selling the value of the story to as 
many members of the media as possible. Two 
news elements were key factors in selling the 
story. 

The appearance of the Atlantic Strike Team, 
part of the National StrikeForce, in the small 
community contained the news element known 
as prominence. The fact that a national team 
had come to their small city made a very 
favorable impresion on the media and the 
people. 

Additional interest was developed by exp- 
laining the fact that the taxpayer was paying 
for this clean up, but, ifthe quilty party could be 
found he would be required to pay. Both the 
reporters and the people in the community 
seemed to want to do their part to see that 
justice was done. 

One of the few problems that appeared in the 
public affairs effort concerned logistics. As soon 
as the intense interest was generated in the 
case... the phone load was unbelievable. There 
was only one phone installed in the mobile 
command post brought by the Strike Team. 

This created a problem since calls from the 
media know no time frame and always seemed 
to arrive when other Coast Guard commands 
were trying to reach the command post. The 
remedy here is the installation of two phones, 





with different numbers, one delegated for 
public affairs use, the other for operational use. 
This additional phone would have facilitated 
more sales pitches and broadcast reports in this 
particular case. 

The National Strike Force contingency plans 
public affairs guidance is consistent with both 
DOD and DOT policy today . . . maximum 
disclosure with minimum delay. It gives the 
public affairs specialist assigned as the public 
information officer on scene the authority to 
release all information required by the media 
except in areas of policy. Those areas are easily 
worked out as required by personal consulta- 
tion with the OSC who holds the final authority. 

Probably the most important ingredient 
necessary is an awareness that a small oil spill 
that is routine to you is major news to the 
community involved, especially if the cost of 
clean up is high. 

If you call the media in the area you are 
working and let them know what is going on 
and let them know how important it is for the 
community for you to find the source of the spill 
you will almost insure media interest and 
support. 

If you can call in a professional public affairs 
staff man to assist like the Capatin of the Port 
at Huntington and give him a phone to use... 
the total exposure in the area will most likely 
increase many fold since he will be devoted full 
time to accomplishing that objective. 


SSSSSHSSHSAHSSHSHASASHSASSSASAHSASSESSSHSSKASASSHSSSSSKSSSSSSSAS ASSESSES SASSESSRESSASTSSSSSRESESTRSRESEEER SERA eese sees ese 


WASHINGTON (ANF)—The “Min- 
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LIBERTY Bett 
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ute Man” is guarding one of the spe- 
cial bicentennial-design series E sav- 
ings bonds. The new design became 
available May 1 on ¢he 34th anni- 
versary of the series E bond. 

These bonds will be available 
through 1976. All terms and condi- 


tions applying to the series E bond 
remain the same. 

In addition to the $50 “Liberty 
Bell,” examples of the art found on 
the bicentennial bond include “Inde- 











pendence Hall” on the $25 bond and 
“Valley Forge” on the $100 bond. 
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Did You Know — Ocean oil pollution has been detected by remote sensor devices aboard Coast Guard 
aircraft flying at 5,000 feet. The sensors are also being tested to locate icebergs and to map ocean surface 


temperatures. 











DROWNPROOFING EXPLAINED 


YOU NEEDN’T DROWN 


There’s a ridiculous old saying that goes, 
“What you don’t know won’t hurt you.” And 
each year thousands of people drown, because 
they don’t know how to stay alive in the water. 
The human body is naturally buoyant. With air 
in the lungs a person can stay afloat and alive 
for days, if he knows how. It’s been done many 
times by people who knew how and who fell 
overboard from ships at sea. 

A beginning swimmer, or non-swimmer, 
fights to keep his head above water so that he 
can breathe. In trying to do this, he is holding 
up a weight of about 15 pounds. It can’t be done 
for very long — it will tire even the strongest 
swimmer. Then comes panic and, very quickly, 
death by drowining, if there’s no one around to 
help. 

But there’s no need for drowning. Even a 
non-swimmer can remain safely afloat until 
he’s rescued or can work his way to help. The 
method I’m going to describe was pioneered by 
Fred R. Lanoue, swimming coach at Georgia 
Tech. Lanoue taught his water survival 
technique to naval trainees during the wars. 
The Navy was so impressed with the method 
that they asked him to teach it to swimming 
instructors at the Bainbridge, Maryland, 
Naval Training School. He can teach this 
method to non-swimmers after only a short 
breifing. Many of his students can stay afloat 
for four or five hours with their arms or legs, or 
even both, tied together. One sailor, who could 
not swim, but sho had taken the course, stayed 
afloat for five hours with one arm badly burned 
and the other broken after his ship was 
torpedoed. 

Here’s how it works: To conserve strength, 
you do not swim at all, you let the water bear all 
of the weight of your body, including your head. 
The only effort involved is to raise your mouth 
or nose above water long enough and often 
enought to get air. 


First, you take a lung full of air and let your 
body slide beneath the surface of the water, 
completely relaxed. You’ll come right back to 
the surface floating with your arms and legs 
hanging straight down in the water. Only the 
back of your head and possibly the back of your 
shoulders will be on the surface. 


When you need more air, you bring your 
arms (and a leg if you wish) forward slowly and 
easily to a higher position than they normally 
hang in the water. Don’t hurry, be completely 
relaxed and lazy about it. Then, give a slow, 
easy, downward push with the arms and legs (if 
you use the legs, it’s not necessary). At the 
same time, raise your head just high enough to 
get your nose and mouth out of the water. Keep 
your shoulders under; stay as low in the water 
as possible and let the water hold you up. 

With a little practice, you can easily learn to 
start letting your breath out through your nose 
on the way up. As your head comes above the 
surface, a slightly stronger push with your 
hands will hold it there long enough to inhale 
slowly through your mouth. Take your time 
inhaling — don’t gulp. 

Hold your breath, relax, and let your body 
slide back under the surface. As it does, let the 
natural resistance of the water raise your arms 
effortlessly into position for the next push. 


* * * 


Drowining usually results from trying to 
keep too much of the head and body out of the 
water. Relax, and the water will support you 
without any effort at all. Just hang loose and 
bring your head up for air each time you need 
to, like a porpoise or a whale. 
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FAA CENTER, OKLAHOMA CITY — Coast Guardsman Ron Reed breaks through a ribbon 
marking the completion of his first 1,000 miles of jogging, the result of fifteen months of noontime 
running sessions. 


Standing by to congratulate Ron, is Lieutenant Commander Eldon Beavers, Ron’s branch chief 
here at the Coast Guard Institute. 


RON REED RUNS 
By LTJG J D Jones 


Coast Guardsman Ron Reed made the 1,000 mile entry in his log today, but they weren’t 
nautical miles. Senior Chief Reed, a Yeoman instructor at the Coast Guard Institute here, 
reached his 1,000 mile mark after 15 months of noontime jogging sessions. 

Like clockwork, Ron leaves his desk at 11:30 each working day, and along with five others 
from the Institute, heads over to the nearby Air National Guard center, where they change into 
their jogging outfits. After 30 minutes and four miles of jogging, it’s back to the showers, into 
the uniform and a return trip to the typewriter at the Institute, with another four miles added 
to his log. Ron is the first in the group to reach the 1,000 mile mark, with his closest runner-up 
approaching 800 miles. 

A real contrast to his noontime activity, Ron’s job back at the desk is to develop 
correspondence training courses and servicewide promotion exams for Yeoman throughout the 
Coast Guard. 


Ron, a native of Ohio, currently lives in Moore, Oklahoma with his wife Jeanne and their four 
children. 














NOTHING GOING ON HERE 


It is only natural for journalists to write 
columns on the exciting happenings within the 
district. People seem more interested in the 
unusual or the extraordinary. With this in mind 
the daily call from the District PIO office is 
usually answered with a “nothing going on 
here.” Since Search and Rescue seems to be the 
most sought after news, rarely anything goes 
on. This group has only about 35 cases a year. 
On the other hand, fifty men cannot be 
operating seven separate units without some- 
thing “going on.” 

1200 miles of seven different rivers are 
maintained by CIMARRON, OSAGE and 
OUACHITA. There is no way to get around the 
fact that these men are doing some of the 
hardest, dirtiest and thankless work in the 
Coast Guard. These cutters had only one or two 
SAR cases last year, however, they tended a 
staggering number of aids. 


COAST GUARD JOINS FAST COMPANY 
By LCDR Maurice Dumas 


WASHINGTON, D.C., May 7, 1975 — “When 
you get in trouble on the race course and see 
that Coast Guard helicopter on its way, you 
really begin to understand what the recruiters 
mean when they say the Coast Guard is ‘People 
helping People’. Without the Coast Guard and 
its patrols, boat racing as we know it would not 
be possible in the United States.” 

These were the words of one of the world’s 
fastest men on water, Jim McCormick of 
Owensboro, Kentucky, driver of the fastest 
boat in the world, the unlimited hydroplane 
“Pay ‘N Pac”. McCormick was answering a 
question posed to him dozens of times during 
the 1973 and 1974 racing seasons concerning his 
association with the Coast Guard. 

“The Coast Guard has been doing a great job 
patrolling unlimited races throughout the 
country for years,” Jim said. “Their rescue work 
is second to none. I’d like to help them deliver 
their safe boating message... and what better 
way than through unlimited racing?” 

McCormick, although just 42, is a twelve year 
veteran of boat racing and began his career 
driving limited classes in 1963. “I raced the 
limited class for three years but if you are really 
serious about boat racing, you have to think 
about the bigger, unlimited class. In my first 
race, I won my heat, which might make it seem 
easy, but the transition has to be experienced to 
be appreciated.” 

During his nine years of campaigning un- 
limiteds, he has won many races, including the 
famed Gold Cup, the classic of this kind of 
racing, with a history going back to 1904. He has 


-YN2 G. C. MOON 
Group Tennessee River 


At each of the depots (Paris, Sheffield and 
Chattanooga) three men recondition the aids 
required by their cutter. In addition to that 
workload is material maintenance, and the 
endless stream of clerical work. 

The four men at the group office administer 
clerical, financial and communication prog- 
rams for the six sub-units. Tireless hours 
behind a radio console, in a file cabinet or 
behind a typewriter, is what is “going on” for 
them. 

There may not be much glory in what goes on 
down here, and these men may never be heroes 
in SAR cases but I, for one, am proud to be a 
part of what is going on. 

No, “nothing going on here”? — but work, 
sweat and a never ending job. 


been a member of the Marine Racing Hall of 
Fame since 1971. “Gentleman Jim”, as he is 
known in the sports world, is a young man, but 
holds honors usually reserved for older, retired 
sportsmen. Besides his Hall of Fame berth, he 
has been voted Driver of the Year twice by the 
fans, was the first man to receive the Unlimited 
Hydroplane Racing Man of the Year Award 
(1971) and in 1974 was voted the “Sportsman of 
the Year” by his fellow drivers. He has been 
commissioned a Kentucky Colonel, an Admiral 
by the Governor of that state and a Distin- 
guished Hoosier by the Governor of Indiana. 
This latter honor was bestowed on him when he 
won the famed “Gold Cup” in Madison, Indiana 
driving a boat sponsored by that city and called 
“Miss Madison”. 

In his nine years of big hydro racing, 
McCormick has been involved in a major 
accident only once. In 1974 he was thrown from 
his boat the “Redman” during a race in Miami. 

The boat that Jim will be driving in 1975, the 
“Pay ‘N Pac” is considered by many to be the 
fastest boat in the world today with an 
estimated top speed of more than 200 mph. It is 
the defending national champion having won 
the top title in both 1973 and 1974. The 28 foot, 3 
ton craft features the latest in hydroplane 
technology and is powered by a Rolls Royce 
Merlin aircraft engine which generates up to 
2,500 horsepower. 
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KEEP YOUR HANDS OFF MY CAN 


If you’re looking for an exciting hobby, you 
might try one of the newest. Beer can collecting 
is the current rage and membership in the Beer 
Can Collectors Of America is up to around five 
thousand. The club started here in St. Louis in 
April 1970 and has members around the United 
States and the world. Membership in the 
national organization is $15.00 and provides the 
member with a membership certificate, a 
patch, window decal and subscription to the 
clubs news reports and ad bulletins. The 
member receives a loose leaf roster of the 


membership containing their addresses and 
types of cans held. The by-laws of the organiza- 
tion forbid any selling of cans to other members 


limiting transactions to trading. A member can 
attend the annual Can-vention and trade with 
many members in person. 

Local chapters of the national club charge 
two dollars annually for local membership and 
publish local bulletins every two months. The 
local chapters schedule trading sessions among 
members and the fun begins. 


By PAI Chuck Kern 


I recently attended a trading session with my 
nephew, Tom Hofer, who is a member of the 
Gateway Chapter here in St. Louis. He has 
been collecting for about a year and has a 
collection of 400 different cans now. Collecting is 
easy. Whenever anyone in our family goes on a 
trip, we pick up a six pack of each different beer 
in the areas we visit and give the cans to Tom. 
He keeps a copy of each different can and has 
five more to trade. 

Possibilities are virtually unlimited with the 
large number of local, obsolete, and worldwide 
cans available. John Ahrens, BCCA #9 in New 
Jersey has a collection of 8,000 cans! 

Collecting should be easy for someone in the 
military. We travel quite a bit and usually have 
friends around the country (and the world) who 
could send us cans. If you are interested in this 
new colorful hobby, write to the BCCA, 7500 
Devonshire, St. Louis, Mo. 63119 for more 
information. 

















SECOND DISTRICT 


COAST GUARDSMEN 
RECEIVE DEGREES 


May 5th was graduation day for five Second 
District Coast Guardsmen. Under a program 
through Webster College set up by LTJG 
Milton Moore the men attended courses given 
at the District Office two nights a week, taught 
by instructors from the college. The group was 
the first under the program to receive their 
Bachelor of Arts in Management degrees. The 
first graduates were LTJG Milton Moore of the 
PTP office in the district, CDR Eugene E.E. 
O’Donnell, YN1 James Steinkamp, and YN2 
David Statton of District Personnel, and CDR 
James D. Webb, Chief Marine Environmental 
Protection Branch. 

On May 31st four district Coast Guardsmen 
received Master of Arts in Management de- 
grees. This group consisted of LTJG Wayne 
Hamilton of Finance, LTJG Harry Hughson of 
Boating Safety, LTJG Pt Haagensen of Re- 
serve Division, and PA1l Dale L. Puckett of 
Public Affairs. 

At the present time nine other district 
personnel are enrolled in the course. 














COAST GUARD HONOR GRADUATES 
CONGRATULATED AT OSU 


On May 8th two Coast Guardsmen graduated 
from Oklahoma State University Technical 
Institute with an Associate Degree in Elec- 
tronics Engineering Technology. Both men 
graduated with a 4.0 average after completion 
of the two year course. Chief Warrant Officer 
Harry M. Dey and Chief Electronics Technician 
Richard O. Cobb were two of only four of 210 
students to graduate with a perfect scholastic 
average. 

During the two year period the men were 
students at the University they were adminis- 
tratively attached to the Coast Guard Institute 
in Oklahoma City. CWO Dey has his orders for 
his next assignment and will report to Coast 
Guard Headquarters. Chief Cobb has order to 
French Frigate Shoals Loran Station in the 
Pacific. 





Chief Cobb -is congratulated by CDR 
Roughgarden after graduation at Okalahoma 
State University. 


Two days before the men graduated, the 
following message was received at the Institute 
from Chief of Personnel in Headquarters. “I 
have noted with pleasure your outstanding 
achievements at Oklahoma State University 
Technical Institute. Your achievements as 
honor graduates and your perfect 4.0 academic 
averages for the two year course of instruction 
are a credit to the Coast Guard. I am sure that 
your new found knowledge will be an asset to 
our service’s electronics engineering effort. 
Your diligence and ability to continually and 
totally apply yourself to your studies is most 
heartily appreciated. I congratulate you. 
Signed RADM R.W. Durfey.” 

2. A copy of this msg. will be placed in your 
official record in Headquarters. 

An interesting sidelight to this story con- 
cerns last years graduating class from the same 
course at OSU. Out of a graduating class of 220 
there was only one student with a perfect 4.0 


average. That student was also a Coast 
Guardsman! 





CWO Dey smiles as he is congratulated by 
CDR Roughgarden of the Coast Guard Institute. 














When sea-going men get together there is 
always a common ground for conservation. 


It seems that during every era in history the 
market place has been the focal point of 
community life. Life in ancient Greece and 
Rome centered around their market places. In 
todays society, the cracker barrel in the general 
store of yesteryear has been replaced by the 
large suburban shopping mall. 

Crossroads Mall, one of the ten largest in the 
country, was the scene of the Oklahoma City 
Armed Forces Week display. The Marine Corps 
had a dragster they sponsor in the mall. The 
Army featured various types of helicopters in 
the parking lots. 
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Talking to LTJG Dave Jones and CDR 
Roughgarden, Lt. Governor Nigh recalls his time 


spent as an Aviation Boatswains Mate in the 
Navy. 


THE COAST GUARD AT CROSSROADS 


Photos By PAC Jim Whalen 


At noon, Monday May 19th the Army Band 
from Ft. Sill, Oklahoma was playing in the main 
mall of the shopping center. On a stage were 
seated officers representing all the armed 
forces. A color guard dressed in revolutionary 
uniforms posted the colors. Lt. Governor 
George Nigh and Mayor Patience Latting 
addressed the crowds and the military rep- 
resentatives. Housewives withtheirchildren in 
strollers paused from their shopping to watch 
and listen. 

















During the week, thousands of people would 
view the exhibits and stop to ask questions. The 
Coast Guard was well represented. The Coast 
Guard Auxiliary had a boat and trailer on 
display manned by Auxiliarists who were very 
helpful all week answering the pleasure boa- 
ter’s questions about safe boating. A manned 
boating safety display showed Coast Guard 
approved safety equipment for small boats. The 
Oklahoma City recruiters and personnel from 
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CDR Roughgarden, Commanding Officer of 
the Coast Guard Institute, is presented the 
proclamation for Armed Forces Week in Ok- 
lahoma by Governor David Boren. 


the Institute stood watches with a display from 
Second District Recruiting. The exhibit called 
the “Land, Sea, and Air” display featured three 
Carousel projectors behind a three panel 
exhibit telling the Coast Guard story around 
the world. Throughout the week, many people 
saw and heard of the Coast Guard’s mission. 

Who knows, maybe someone who visited the 
Coast Guard’s exhibit at Crossroads Mall 
during Armed Forces Week may some day be a 
Coast Guardsman. 


Oklahoma City Mayor, Patience Latting, ad- 
dresses opening day crowds and representatives 
of the Armed Forces. 


U.S. 


HUMANITARIAN 


CDR Roughgarden stands at attention as the 
color guard posts colors. 


SK1 Pete Case welcomes Lt. Governor Nigh to 
the Coast Guard’s Armed Forces Week Exhibit. 














WHAT S GOING ON 





What’s been going on around the Second 
District in the past several months? Plenty! 

In mid-April the men from BASE ST. LOUIS 
assisted in the arrest of three men who were 
firing shotguns within a barge fleeting area. 
They caught the men in a small outboard boat 
and escorted them to shore where County 
Sherrifs Officers were waiting to make the 
arrest. 

Also in mid-April four barges broke loose 
from the Lilly Freeman near Natchez. The 
crew of the CUTTER CHENA arrived on scene 
immediately and helped recover several sun- 
ken barges. 

In Owensboro, a towboat with four loaded 
coal barges struck the Audubon Parkway 
Bridge. A notice to mariners resulted in help 
from the towboat Little Eagle. 

Up in Dubuque an unusual pollution case. 
COTP men investigated a report from the 
towboat Margret Brent and found only a 
brownish/green slime from a nearby sewage 
treatment plant. State personnel received the 
samples for further research. 

A good morning news story originated in 
Memphis during April. It was routine overdue 
report in the eyes of GROUP LOWER MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER, but teamwork on the water 
made their assistance unnecessary. One boat 
was overdue because it ran out of gas. Another 
developed engine trouble. The two boaters 
pooled their resources and one towed the other 
to port. Late... . but safe. 

Then there was the call received at RCC ST. 
LOUIS from the houseboat owner who woke up 
one morning to find his houseboat on Alton 
Lake was teetering atop the pier he was 
supposedly tied up to.... The chief put the 
owner in touch with a commercial outfit with a 
large crane. 

High water on the Ohio valley put the men in 
DCGRU LOUISVILLE on an alert status for 
several weeks. And, needless to say the 
VESSEL TRAFFIC SYSTEM there was 
placed in operation. 

MSO PITTSBURGH investigated a pollution 
incident on the Allegheny River toward the end 
of the month. Oil and sewage was discharing 
from an outfall at a marine oil terminal. 
Discharge was coming from a municipal sewer 
nearby. 





DANA CO TO RETIRE 


CWO 4 (ELC) Glen W. Patterson, Command- 
ing Officer of Dana Loran Station, will retire on 
June 30th after a Coast Guard career of more 
than 26 years. 

He first enlisted in the Coast Guard in 
February 1946, went through “boot camp” at 
Alameda, California, and served until June 
1947 when he was discharged as a Motor 
Machinists Mate third class. In September 1950 
he reenlisted in the USCGR as an engineman. 

He and his wife Betty were married in 1951. 
Two of their four children are still at home. 

In November 1958 he changed his rating to 
ET2 upon completion of ET school in Groton, 
Connecticut. In December 1959 he was ad- 
vanced to ET1 while serving on LORSTA 
Okinawa. He made chief at Washington Radio 
Station in April 1961. 

He advanced through the Warrant ranks 
from June 1964 to Jun 1973, with assignments 
at Sangley Pt. R.P., Base Detroit, Michigan, 
LORSTA Matratin, Libya, and finally Loran 
Station Dana. For the past year he has served 
as Commanding Officer. 

During his career he also served at Cape 
May, N.J., Sault St. Marie, Michigan, LORSTA 
Talampulan, R.P.; Terminal Island, California, 
and the Cutter Ponchartrain. 

The family plans to return to Fort Madison, 
Iowa where CWO Patterson’s immediate re- 
tirement plans are to “work about the house” 
and part time work as a locksmith. 
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QUICK THINKING PREVENTS POLLU- 
py: eee 


On May 22 while DC1 Craig A. Brown, COTP 
Pollution Investigating Petty Officer in St. 
Louis was on his way home he heard on his car 
radio that a truck was involved in an accident 
and had spilled fuel. DC1 Brown immediately 
reversed his direction and drove to the scene of 
the accident, at I-55 and Park Street overpass 
to investigate a potential pollution incident. 

When he arrived he found that 180 gallons of 
diesel oil had been spilled onto the street and 
surrounding area, and the St. Louis Police and 
Fire Departments were preparing to wash the 
oil into sewer drains. However, petty officer 
Brown stopped the operation before it started. 
Consequently, two highway department sand 
trucks were called in by the police to dump sand 
on the oil and absorb it. 

DC1 Browns quick action prevent approxi- 
mately 180 gallons of diesel oil from entering 
the City of St. Louis’ sewer system, thence into 
the Mississippi River, and avoided another 
pollution incident. 





Colonel Roland D. Tausch of Fort Knox 
Training School congratulates his son Roland E. 
Tausch after swearing him into the Coast Guard 
delayed enlistment program. Roland Jr. will 


enlist in the Regular Coast Guard on November 
29, 1975. 


DISTRICT QUIZ 


The Second Coast Guard District contains all 
or part of twenty-two states. Can you name 
them without looking at a map. Answers will be 
found inverted somewhere in this issue. Good 
Luck. 


On May 24 the cutter Dogwood received a call 
from the M/V Steel Rover that their pilot had 
taken ill with severe stomach cramps and 
requested he be taken to a hospital for care. 
Within ten minutes the cutters’ 16 footer was 
underway to transport the pilot to Lake Provi- 
dence, Louisianna. A half hour after receiving the 
initial call, the crew of the small boat had 
released the ailing pilot to Mr. Gary Newton 


ashore who took the patient to Doctor Terrell for 
treatment. 





Ensign James C. Ullian, US Coast Guard 
Reserve was sworn in by Commander Bobby 
Burns of Marine Safety Office Huntington on 
April 25th. Ensign Ullian is a member of the 
reserve unit in Charleston West Virginia. The 
former boatswains mate second had been a 
member of the unit for five years as an enlisted 
man, but as of the 25th of April will serve as 
Operations Officer of the unit. 


COAST GUARD TO ESTABLISH LEADER- 
SHIP PROGRAM 


The Commandant has established as a goal 
for the National Bicentennial year the de- 
velopment of a formal Coast Guard Leadership 
Program. The first step toward a formal 
program will be a senior petty officer leadership 
school located at Reserve Training Center 
Yorktown developed and instructed by the 
program staff. It is anticipated that the first 
class will convene during fiscal year 76. 

The leadership program staff will consist of 1 
Commander, 1 Lieutenant, 1 Chief Warrant 
Officer, 1 E-9, 2 E-8, 1 E-7, and 1 YN2. 














Congratulations are in order to HM3 Michael 
Riggs of Kansas City Recruiting for earning his 
High School Equivalency Certificate from the 
State of Missouri. 
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On April 28 Cutter SUMAC was diverted 
from a routine A to N mission to assist the 
Motor Vessel Ann King. The captain of the 
towboat reported one barge of his 12 barge tow 
was sinking. 

Then there was the 18th century riverboat 
(wooden) that was supposed to sail to New 
Orleans. BASE ST. LOUIS personnel has to 
tow her back to the starting line after she 
collided with a barge, seconds after her launch. 
The operator decided to utilize a small outboard 
motor to give him some control. Reports 
arriving in St. Louis just this week tell use he 
has arrived at New Orleans. 

DEPOT PINE BLUFF personnel looked for 
the body of a boater who had capsized a small 
boat near Lock and Dam # 4 on the Arkansas 
River early in May. 

Flood waters finally allowed the men of 
Depots NATCHEZ AND GREENVILLE to 
move back into their buildings. Then, another 
crest forced them out again. They are back in 
operation now. 

And then the big floods came on the Upper 
Mississippi River. Prarie Du Chien, Wisc., was 
in trouble and the Cutter WY ACONDA rushed 
to assist. The cutter was patrolling on the 
Mississippi there and sending her small boat on 
patrols from a little over a week. 

A case in Rembrandt, Iowa, sent the men of 
COTP DUBUQE across the state in an effort to 
stop pollution entering rain-swollen Racoon 
Creek. A cracked oil tank in a town made up of 
only a grocery store and a gas station was the 
location. 


New Coast Guard male raincoat coming. 


The wait is almost over. The Coast Guard 
blue raincoats are on their way. Commandant 
Notice 10120 outlines the procedures for issuing 
of the new coats. Basically they will be similar 
in style to a London Fog topcoat of poplin 
cotton/polyester material with a removeable 
liner. They will replace the old Navy raincoat, 
and the peacoat for enlisted personnel and the 
officers bridgecoat and raincoat. 

The coats will be issued to new recruits 
enlisting on or after July 1, 1975 as part of the 
initial seabag allowance. 

For active duty and selected reserve person- 
nel the following guidelines are printed on the 
Commandant Notice. Personnel with one or 
more years service remaining in current 
enlistment as of 1 July 1975, and personnel with 
less than one year who subsequently reenlist or 
extend their enlistment so that their new 
expiration date is after 1 July 1976 will be 
entitled to free issue of the new coat. 

Personnel who are otherwise entitled to a 
free issue but are in receipt of retirement 
orders, have applied for retirement with an 
effective date of retirement prior to 1 July 1976, 
and personnel who are undergoing medical 
boards of survey and the prognosis is release 
from active duty will not be given the free issue. 


AUXILIARY AIRCRAFT TO ASSIST MSO 
PITTSBURGH 


On the tenth of June, three aircraft owned by 
members of Coast Guard Auxiliary Flotilla 713 
in Pittsburgh were designated as facilities. 
Upon designation as facilities the aircraft will 
become available to MSO Pittsburgh on a funds 
available basis to assist the office in its missions 
and goals. The only payment to the aircraft 
owner will be reimbursement for fuel. Some of 
the proposed uses for the aircraft are port 
security, law enforcement, pollution investiga- 
tion, boating safety, river traffic and barge 
congestion reconnaissance. Commander 
George Heinrich, Captain of The Port in 
Pittsburgh told us that to the best of his 
knowledge this is the first Auxiliary air flotilla 
on the Western Rivers. CDR Heinrich has been 
working out the details for aircraft designation 
with Ron Kellner, Commander of Flotilla 713 
for almost a year. The aircraft owners are 
extremely interested in the Coast Guard and 
the programs of the Marine Safety Office. 








Units all up and down the Mississippi 
broadcast Notice to Mariners in mid-May in an 
attempt to locate two men who had disap- 
peared from Burlington, Iowa. The river was 
up at the time and the pair would have been 
able to go around the lock and dams on the 
Upper Mississippi without locking through. 

On the Arkansas River near Fort Smith, 
BOSDET FORT SMITH personnel worked two 
days to find the bodies of two persons who were 
passengers in a car swept into the water by a 
flash flood. BM2 Sam Bahar assisted members 
of the Fort Smith Fire Department. 

Even the personnel of the OAN BRANCH at 
the DISTRICT OFFICE got into the news in 
May. As the rivers went down ... it was 
necessary to instruct railroads and other 
interests owning bridges across the Upper 
Mississippi River that they must once again 
open their spans to commercial river naviga- 
tion. Telegrams to this effect went to executives 
concerned. 

High water on the Meramec river in early 
May saw COTP ST. LOUIS send a small boat 
and crew from CGRU ST. LOUIS to insure that 
recreational boaters watched their wake. 
Broadcasts on commercial radio stations in the 
meantime warned operators that they were 
responsible and must pay for damage caused by 
their wake. Howeowners were relieved. 

The biggest story of the month came from 
Meredosia, IIl., and involved crews from COTP 
ST. LOUIS and GULF STRIKE TEAM. A 
major oil spill plagued the Illinois River when a 
pipeline carrying # 6 cude oil developed a leak. 
The clean up lasted several weeks. 

MSO ST. LOUIS investigated a barge/dam 
collission at Hannibal on the Upper Mississippi 
Riven in May. The C. W. Rushing lost two 
cement barges there but quick thinking by the 
Captain of the vessel prevented damage to the 
lock and damage and commercial navigation 
was not affected. 


The COMMANDANT visited HUN- 
TINGTON MSO and met with the Mayor of the 
City as well as the West Virginia Secretary of 
State in May. He also addressed members of 
the local Properllor Club. 

Crewmen from DEPOT SEWICKLEY and 
the Cutter SYCAMORE assisted local au- 
thorities in recovering the bodies of the victims 
of a boat that went over Dashield Lock and 
Dam near Pittsburgh. 

Mechanical failure on a recreational boat on 
the Cumberland sent a crew from MSO 
NASHVILLE to the rescue. The boater re- 
ceived assistance from other boaters and 
escaped unharmed. 





CANTON, Mo. — A safety suggestion by 
employees of Lock and Dam No. 20 at Canton 
has resulted in plans to shoot a safety training 
film at the Canton location. 

Lockmaster Robert Cook said that the 
Canton Locks were selected out of 500 locks as 
the site for a professional film company to make 
a training film to show hazards of breaking 
mooring lines, for use by the towing industry 
and may also be used at the National River 
Academy and possibly for television use. 

Lock and Dam 20 has one of the best safety 
records in the Rock Island District of the Corps 
of Engineers, and one of the best in the nation 
with 26 years without a lost-time accident. 

Personnel were in Canton recently to discuss 
plans for the safety film and included Carl 
Bishop of the Safety office of the Corps of 

Engineers, Washington, D.C.; Kenneth White, 
division safety officer of Chicago; Bob Hewitt of 
the Rock Island District office and Richard 
Klein of Klein Studios of Charlotte, N.C. 

The film will show towboats coming into the 
lock, and how synthetic fibre lines used to tie up 
barges to the lock walls can present hazards. 
The U.S. Coast Guard cutter “Sumac” will 
assist in breaking the lines. 

“The lines stretch like rubber bands and snap 
back when broken,” Cook said. The film will 
show actual breaking of the lines during 
locking, and, with the use of life-size manikins, 
how they could injure lock workers or men on 
the barges. 

Three years ago a man working one of the 
barges was killed at Canton when a line 
snapped and struck him. The Canton lock 
employees designed and built a safety fence 
along the lock rail to prevent injuries to 
lockmen working on the lines. 

A home made movie showing the hazards of 
breaking lines was made by employes, and 
spurred the idea of shooting a professional film 
on the subject. 

Robert Cook will be technical advisor for the 
filming, and the employes will be featured in 
the film. 

It is expected that filming will begin in 
mid-June, river conditions permitting, with 
about 5,000 feet of film to be shot to be edited to 
a 15-minute film. About 10 days will be needed 
to complete the filming. 


MSO/COTP LOUISVILLE supervised an oil 
spill clean up drill performed by a cooperative 
oil control committee at Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
Everything went as planned and the group 
learned how to save the community’s water 
supply intakes if a spill were to occur. 











JUST CAN’T KEEP HIS EYES OFF IT 


In an effort to recognize one of the units 
outstanding members the U.S. Coast Guard 
Reserve Unit of Louisville, Kentucky through 
the selection of its officers has presented the 
Duval Award to Chief Tom R. Van Dyke. The 
units highest award which has been in exis- 
tence for nine years was instigated in order to 
reflect LCDR William T. Duvall, Jr.s highest 
personal concern for the Coast Guard Reserves. 
LCDR Duvall established the first Coast Guard 
Reserve Unit in Louisville and served as its 
first Commanding Officer. 

The minimal requirements for the Award 
include: perfect drill attendence, proficiency in 
rate, more than satisfactory performance and 
leadership with dedication above and beyond 
the call of duty. 


The Monongahela River was the site of a 
medium pollution incident investigated by the 
men of COTP PITTSBURGH in mid-May. They 
advised the polluter and supervised contain- 
ment and cleanup. 

Crewmen from the CGC OUACHITA went on 
liberty along the bank of the Tennessee River 
and found an unidentified grave. Local Sher- 
riffs Department officials were called to inves- 
tigate. 

The houseboat “Humpin to Please” was 
assisted by the CGC Sangamon during the 
Memorial Day weekend. After a dewatering 
operation the cutters crew towed the vessel to 
the Starved Rock Marina where drydocking 
was accomplished. 


The CGC OLEANDER, BOSDET CINCIN- 
NATI AND BOSDET MADISON Assisted 
local authorities in the search for the victims of 
a boating accident 50 miles below Cincinnati 
during the memorial holiday. A small boat had 
capsized in midstream. 

A towboat fire was extinquished and the 
body of a man who fell off a highway bridge was 
found by the men of DEPOT SEWICKLEY 
during a busy holiday weekend. The Neville 
Island Fire Department helped extinguish the 
blaze aboard the towboat Ranger. 





Chief Petty Officer Loren W. Anderson, 
stationkeeper at the Coast Guard reserve unit 
in Louisville swears in his identical twin sons, 
David and Michael in the delayed enlistment 
program. 

David and Michael will be a part of the 
Western River Company that will be enlisted in 
the Regular Coast Guard on Coast Guard Day, 
August 4th. 


A civil engineer for the West German 
Lighthouse Service rode the CGC Foxglove 
during the memorial holiday. He was studying 
the aids to navigation system on the Western 
Rivers. Later he visited the CGC OBION at 
Memphis on a similar tour. 

MSO HUNTINGTON personnel looked all 
night for a small boat and its operator who 
reportedly disappeared while passing the tow- 
boat Horton Austin. Negative results led 
officials to believe that the boat had tied up on 
the opposite bank while hidden from the 
observer by the towboat. 

A rented fishing boat was found near 
Guntersville, ALA in early June. Crewmen 
from the CGC OUACHITA searched all even- 
ing along with the local rescue squad. After the 
story was broadcast, the man turned up In 
Atlanta, Ga. 

That’s what’s been happening around the 
District during the past month and a half. 








HOW WOULD YOU LIKE A RAISE? 


Now is the time for you to evaluate your potential as an officer in the United States Coast 
Guard. If you can answer yes to each question contact O’;CCGDTWO (ptp) telephone (314) 
425-4911 for information on how to apply for a temporary commission in the United States Coast 


Guard. 

1. Are you on active duty? 

2. Are you E-5 or above? 

3. Are you under 32 years of age? 


4, Have you completed 4 years active duty in the Coast Guard and/or Navy, with at least two 


years of such active duty in the Coast Guard? 


5. Have you passed all five parts of the Clep Examinations? Or completed 1 year at an accredited 
college and completed one college-level Mathematics course or part 5 of the Clep Examinations? 


HOME AWAY FROM HOME 


Washington, DC, Spring 1975. “This place is 
better than home.” So wrote young serviceman 
who spent a weekend at the Soldiers, Sailors, 
Marines and Airmen’s Club here. 

The club’s brochure reads like an ad that 
hasn’t been up-dated in 20 years: “Beds for 
$3.50 per night; showers; television; wholesome 
food at cost; library, loung and patio; quiet 


relaxation; air conditioning.” 
In fact, these are promises made and kept 
today in the handsome private club at the 


corner of 11th. and L Streets, NW. The Soldiers, 
Sailors, Marines and Airmen’s Club is for the 
exclusive use of enlisted men and women, and 
cadets of the service academies, on leave, TAD, 
or transfer. SSMA never closes, the welcome is 


the warmest in town and the friendliness is 
exceptional. An Army man has said it is “the 
only place I have stayed in a big city where I 


have been made to feel like a gentleman.” 
The old Victorian mansion housing the clubis 
an unlikely as the brochure. In the spacious 
lounge and library, ornate carvings frame 
windows and mirrors 16 feet high, yet the 
atmospher is informal. There are restful sofas 
and chairs; books and magazines; a grand 
piano. Large bedrooms and a recreation room 
occupy two additional wings. The whole sur- 


rounds a patio, pretty and pleasant for relaxa- 
tion in mild weather. The great space of the 
place alone is a welcome antidote to barracks 
life. 


Guests have all the comforts of home and 
everything is immaculate. Usually, rooms are 
shared, but there are individual lockers and 
keys. There is free checking service for mony 
and valuables. An information file has all the 
facts you need for getting around the city to 
monuments, museums, Congress — whatever 


interests you. All are free and within easy 
reach on foot or by inexpensive transportation. 
USO weekend dances are nearby. The in- 
terstate bus station is three blocks away. 

Like the young men quoted earlier, others 
have written in the misnamed “Suggestion 
Book” their words of appreciation for this 
home-away-from-home. A Marine’s testimonial 
pretty well sums up the sentimenis of many 
guests who return again and again: “The food is 
fantastic, the beds are very comfortable, every- 
thing is very clean, the prices are very 
reasonable, and there is plenty of hot water. 
The people who run this place do a fantastic job, 
they are the friendliest I have ever found, and I 
thank them.” 

“The people who run this place” comprise a 
small, superb professional staff, assisted by 
volunteers from service wives’ clubs of the 
greater Washington, DC area. Major support 
for the operation of the Soldiers, Sailors, 
Marines and Airmen’s Club comes from the 
contributions of service wives’ clubs, 
worldwide. 

Neither uniforms nor reservations are re- 
quired at SSMA, but a call to 202 234-0141 may 
be wise prior to pay day weekends and holidays. 
You do not need to be an overnight guest to use 
the lounge and canteen. Your ID is your 
membership card. WELCOME. 
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LET'S PLAY POCR 


What’s new today! 

“Not much, we pulled this slightly inebriated 
individual who fell out of his fishing boat about 
15 minutes ago?” 

“You’re kidding! That’s a darn good story to 
carry the boating safety message. And, it just 
happened so the radio station’s there will 
probably run it as a bulletin. I’ve got a tape 
rolling. Tell me about it in thirty seconds or 
less.” 

In case you’ve been wondering why PA2 
Dennis Hubbard and SN Reginald Reese have 
been calling your unit... let us explain. 

They’re playing poker at Headquarters (ac- 
tually they spell it POCR and call it the 
Program Operating Cost Report). Naturally 
Hubbard and Reese are simply trying to stack 
the deck in favor of the Second Coast Guard 
District. 

All of this is happening for two reasons. First, 
the Commandant is proud of the work you are 
doing and he wants to make the public aware of 
it. Second, it is the goal of the Public Affairs 
- Officer and his staff at St. Louis, to put the 
dollar value of the effort here at the top of the 
POCR charts. 


ALASKAN PATROL 


By M. Joseph Leahy 


JUNEAU, Alaska — A year ago in March, 
the Coast Guard Cutter Midgett found a 
Japanese longline fishing vessel with its lines 
set within Alaska’s three-mile territorial wat- 
ers. The Japanese vessel] was seized and later 
paid a record $300,000 in fines to the United 
States. 

Today, the Cutter Midgett leaves its San 
Francisco pier to cofduct another patrol of the 
Gulf of Alaska and Bering Sea fisheries. The 
378-foot ship is expected to return in late July 
following several Alaska port calls and a visit to 
Portland, Oregon. 

This year’s Alaska cruise will be the third for 
the Cutter Midgett in as many years. The 
patrol is a law enforcement activity conducted 
jointly by the Coast Guard and the National 
Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS). Nearly 
every Coast Guard medium- and high- 
endurance cutter in the Pacific Ocean partici- 
pates in this year-round effort. 


Here’s how valuable those little incidents 
you’ve been telling us about are to the effort... 
put in terms of the money it would cost to buy 
the advertising time on radio and television or 
the space in the newspapers across the district. 

The total dollar value from April 1, 1975, to 
May 31, 1975, was $79,000. Over $11,000 dollars 
worth came from radio reports of the small 
incidents you have been describing. Local TV 
time obtained in this manner is valued at 
$6,370. 

One major oil incident resulted in network 
radio coverage and feeds valued at $21,885. Not 
bad for a weekend of work. Two features mailed 
to 1,000 outlets in the 22 states are valued at 
$33,000 and 118 Fleet Home Town News forms 
submitted on these same incidents are pegged 
by POCR as being worth $6,796. 

Beginning June 7, you’ll notice that you'll be 
getting called on the weekends too. The reason. 
..a majority of the news, by nature, occurs on 
the weekends. From now on the story will be 
told. 

How can you help tell the Coast Guard story 
to the public. It’s Simple! Just tell Reggie and 
Denny everything you do. Don’t underate 
yourself on any job. Bore them with every 
detail of your job. 

You'll be surprised with the creativity these 
guys will use to turn your routine into exciting 
news. The public still loves to hear stories of 
man against the river. 


Through surface and aerial surveillance, the 
Coast Guard carries the U.S. flag amidst the 
foreign fishing fleets operating near Alaska. 
Since U.S. laws, bilateral treaties, and other 
agreements impinge on and restrict operations 
of the foreign vessels, their enforcement de- 
mands a high level of surveillance. 

In addition to maintaining the integrity of 
U.S. territorial waters, the Midgett will enforce 
the laws and pacts governing the Contiguous 
Fisheries Zone. This nine mile area of U.S. 
economic interest extends seaward from the 
outer limits of the three-mile limit. 


Another significant area where the Midgett 
will represent our national interest is along the 
Alaska continental shelf. Last December, the 
United States implemented a new Continental 
Shelf Fishery Resource (CSFR) policy which 
recognizes established law enforcement over 
certain creatures of the continental shelf. 

The basic CSFR law protects certain species 
of crustacea such as lobster, and red, king, and 
tanner crabs. Included also are some mollusks 
such as abalone and clams; coelenterata such 
as red, black, and gold coral; and, even certain 
species of sponges. 

















Expertise in identifying these creatures and 
other fishery activities is provided to the Patrol 
by enforcement agents of the National Marine 
Fisheries Service. Accompanying each patrol 
ship and most aerial surveillance flights, these 
agents also photograph foreign vessels for legal 
and record purposes. 

The law enforcement practice of sending 
Coast Guard ships to Alaskan waters is not 
new. The patrol began in 1868 — just a year 
after the transfer of Alaska from Russia — 
when the Revenue Cutter Wayanda sailed 
north to protect migrating fur seals from 
pelagic harvesting. 

Since then, the focal point of the patrol has 
changed, but the Federal agency conducting 
the effort is the same. The Coast Guard is a 
direct descendant of the Revenue Cutter 
Service which conducted that first patrol of the 
Alaska fisheries. 

The future of the Alaska Patrol is as exciting 
as its past. Expansion of Coast Guard offshore 
law enforcement activities may be just around 
the corner. The Law of the Sea Conference now 
meeting in Geneva could create 200-mile 
economic zones, or the United States may 
create its own unilaterally. 


Creation of a 200-mile economic zone will 
greatly expand the surface areas to be patrol- 
led by the Coast Guard. Nationwide, the Coast 
Guard would need at. least six additional 
high-endurance cutters, ten helicopters for 
shipboard use, four added medium-range air- 
craft, and six new long-range airplanes to 
provide coverage of the expanded patrol areas. 

The Cutter Midgett is the twelfth and last 
built of the Coast Guard’s fleet of high- 
endurance cutters. She is the third of her class 
to be named after outstanding Coast 
Guardsmen. Midgett was named after Chief 
Boatswain John Allen Midgett who, in 1918, 
rescued 36 crewmen from a burning tanker. His 
heroic effort earned him a United States Gold 
Lifesaving Medal and a substantial place in 
Coast Guard history. 

Launched in 1971, the Midgett was commis- 
sioned in August 1972, at San Francisco. The 
sleek, white ship is capable of speeds up to 30 
knots when powered by her two jet turbines. 
For more economical cruising, the bessel is also 
equipped with diesel engines. The ship’s cruis- 
ing range is more than 10,000 miles. 

The Midgett’s crew consists of about 155 
Coast Guardsmen commanded by Captain 
Richard F. Malm. 


TRIALS OF A LAWYER 


A Louisiana Lawyer sought a Government 
loan for aclient. He was told that the loan would 
be granted if he could prove satisfactory title to 
the property offered as collateral. The title 
dated back to 1803, and the attorney had to 
spend three months running it down. After 
sending the information to the government, he 
got this reply: “We received your letter today 
enclosing application for loan for your client, 
supported by abstract of title. Let us compli- 
ment you on the able manner in which you 
prepared and presented the application. How- 
ever, you have not cleared the title before the 
year 1802, and therefore, before final approval 
can be accorded the application, it will be 
necessary that the title be cleared of that year.” 

Annoyed, the attorney replied: “Your letter 
regarding titles in case No. 189156 received. I 
note that you wish titles extended further back 
than I have presented them. I was unaware 
that any educated man in the world failed to 
know that Louisiana was purchased from 
France in 1803. The title to the land was 
acquired by France by right of conquest from 
Spain. The land came into possession of Spain 
by right of discovery made in 1492 by a sailor 
named Christopher Columbus, who had been 


granted the privileg of seeking a new route to 
India by the then reigning Monarch, Isabella. 
The good queen, being a pious woman and 
careful as the Government, took the precaution 
of securing the blessing of the Pope for the 
voyage before she sold her jewels to help 
Columbus. Now the Pope, as you know, is the 
Emissary of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and 
God, who, it is commonly accepted, made the 
world. Therefore, I believe it is safe to presume 
that he also made that part of the world called 
Louisiana, and I hope to hell you’re satisfied.” 
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COAST GUARD HELO AWES AUDIENCE 


By PA! Dale Puckett 


WICHITA — It’s amazing what a Coast 
Guard recruiter can muster on a meager 
budget. 

Across the river the U. S. Navy’s “Country 
Current” had spent the afternoon picking and 
singing their way through the latest country 
hits. Their aerial counterpart, the U. S. Air 
Force SAC Band had just finished a noontime 
concert. The Navy’s Blue Angels were waiting 
to perform the next day, along with the Army’s 
highly trained “Canine Corps.” 

Along the Little Arkansas River here the 
scene was anti-climatic. The favored city 
commissioner had defeated the county com- 
missioner in the annual canoe race. The Navy 
recruiter and Coast Guard recruiter had almost 
tied for last place in the annual antique 
bathtub race. KAKE Radio had won the event 
of the day .. . the media bathtub race. 

Temperatures in the nineties made one lazy 
and relaxed, all too willing to sit on the bank 
with toes dangling in the cool water. Then it 
happened! 


Out of the sky came the thunderous roar of a 
Coast Guard HH3F helicopter from the New 
Orleans Air Station. “It’s a little larger than the 
ones operated by the local gendarmes,” said the 
local radio personality on the PA system. 

As quickly as it appeared it dropped to the 
tree tops, hovering over the muddy water just 
long enough to drop a crewman to the surface 
with a hoist. 

Water forced by the down-draft of the huge 
machine splashed spectators yards downriver. 
Hundreds of people jumped from the bank and 
gazed skyward. 

“It’s feels like a hurricane has come to the 
riverfest,” says another commentator as he 
describes the event live to a landlocked radio 
audience in the city that claims to be the 
nation’s air capital. 








As quickly as it had appeared it was gone... 
off into the wild blue yonder ... as the men from 
the local air force base would say. As the pilot 
departed the downed crewman immediately 
began signalling his distress. 

“Watch out, we have carp here bigger than 
the sharks in the gulf,’ the public address 
announcer remarked as the crewman ignited 
his first flare. The helicopter stayed off in the 
distance. 

The flare burned itself out and the crewman 
let bright green dye flow into the river. An 
“oooo0oh” -echoed from the mouths of 
youngsters lining the bank. The pilot returned 
the rescue craft to the river. 

The giant. bird hovered over the channel and 
a basket was lowered from a large door in its 
side. Kansans of all ages stood, eyes wide open, 
as the pilot. positioned it directly over the 
downed crewman. 

Then, as swiftly as it had swept from theskys, 
the Sikorsky lifted the crewman from the river 
and headed for McConnel Air Force Base 
where the same demonstration would thrill 
audiences on Armed Forces Day. The Blue 
Angels would share the bill with the Coast 
Guardsmen from New Orleans that day. 


‘ihe twenty minute performances left the 
100,000 persons in the two crowds aware of the 
Coast Guard and the skill exercised by its pilots 
as they save lives by plucking distressed sailors 
from the unfriendly seas. 

‘The night before the Coast Guard recruiter 
had mustered three units in a gala parade 
designed to salute the 200 years of military 
service in the nation. There was a float built by 
the city which saluted the “Lifesavers,” a 
17-foot model of a 378 foot high endurance 
cutter from St. Louis, and a scale model of an 
HH52A rescue helicopter built by the men of 
the Kansas City Recruiting Office. 

The latter unit, designed by BMC Jack 
Barnett before his retirement and propelled by 
a lawn mower engine, was driven by BMC 
James Wilson. It was the highlight of the 
parade. 

The Coast Guard’s May appearance in 
Wichita will leave a lasting impression of an 
exciting service. 


HM2 Bob Murphy and SK2 Esther Puckett ride 


the float built by the city of Wichita. 











ROOTS OF THE COAST GUARD 


If the Coast Guard can be compared to a 
strong tree with many branches composed of 
it’s varied missions, it’s beginnings under diff- 
erent agencies can be seen as it roots. Let’s take 
a look at the various missions of the modern 
Coast Guard and their history. 

In colonial times, AIDS TO NAVIGATION 
were built and maintained by the various 
localities. The Federal Government took on the 
responsibility when the Lighthouse Service 
was established in the Treasury Department in 
1789. One of the Coast Guard’s most important 
missions, it pre-dates the establishment of the 
service by a year. The Lighthouse Service 
served under both the Departments of Treas- 
ury and Commerce until July 1, 1939 when it’s 
duties were assumed by the Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guards SEARCH AND RESCUE 
mission officially came into the service with the 
joining of the Revenue Cutter Service and the 
Life Saving Service. In 1831, the cutters on 
winter patrol were instructed to aid seafarers 
and ships in distress. Traditionally, since the 
beginning of sailing history, ships have always 
come to the aid of fellow seamen in peril. The 
first cutter, the Revenue Cutter Mas- 
sachusetts, notes in her log several instances of 
assistance to ships in distress. 

The Coast Guard’s BOATING SAFETY mis- 
sion dates back to an act of May 19, 1896. The 
act authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prescribe regulations to insure the safety of 
passengers on excursion steamers, yachts, and 
all other craft. The Revenue Cutters were 
charged with the enforcement of the regula- 
tions. On June 23, 1939 an act forming what was 
to become the Coast Guard Auxiliary was pas- 
sed. Its missions are the promotion of safety, 
safe boating instruction, and cooperation with 
the regular Coast Guard. 

OCEANOGRAPHY and ICEBREAKING 
date back to the purchase of Alaska in 1867. The 
cutter Lincoln made extensive surveys of the 
waters surrounding the new territory. When 
the luxury liner Titanic struck an iceberg and 
sank on her maiden voyage in 1912, the Coast 
Guard began patrolling the sea lanes during 
the peak seasons of iceberg movement. In 1914, 
a conference held in London voted to establish 
an INTERNATIONAL ICE PATROL. The na- 
tions using the North Atlantic sea lanes agreed 
to pay the expense of the patrol and the United 
States Coast Guard would provide the men and 


By PAI Chuck Kern 


ships. Since the patrol was established, only one 
ship has been lost through collision with an 
iceberg. That sinking occurred during World 
War II when the operations were suspended. 

The Coast Guard’s responsibilities in 
MARINE INSPECTION and COMMERICAL 
VESSEL SAFETY were acquired from the old 
Steamboat Inspection Service. The former ser- 
vice operated under the Departments of Treas- 
ury and later Commerce until it’s duties were 
added to the Coast Guard in 1942. The Coast 
Guard’s MERCHANT MARINE SAFETY 
mission now includes the full range of duties 
from inspection of ship designs to licensing of 
operating personnel. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT is the oldest mission 
of the Coast Guard and was the reason for it’s 
creation on August 4, 1790. The establishment 
of the Revenue Marine on that date charged 
the service with enforcing the collection of cus- 
toms and tonnage duties. Soon other duties 
would be added. In 1807, when the introduction 
of slaves into the United States was prohibited, 
the revenue cutters were given the primary 
enforcement responsibility. The cutters were 
used to prevent piracy in the Gulf Of Mexico 
when Jean Laffitte held the area in his power. 
When the fur seals in Alaska were hunted and 
slaughtered almost to extinction, the Coast 
Guard’s Alaskan Patrol enforced the laws pro- 
tecting them. During prohibition, the Coast 
Guard’s duty became the prevention of “Rum 
Running”. 

The Coast Guard’s MILITARY role is almost 
as old as the service. The Revenue Marine 
served as our seagoing military service from it’s 
creation until the Navy was founded. In 1799, 
when the Navy was established, guidelines 
were set down for the Revenue Marine to be a 
part of the Navy during time of war. The new 
act had hardly been written when the service 
was to participate with the Navy for two years 
in the Quasi-war with France and in the sup- 
pression of piracy in the Caribbean. The Coast 
Guard has participated in every major was 
since that time, from the Civil War to Viet Nam. 

The Coast Guard Reserve and Auxilliary Act 
of June 23, 1939, provided for a non military, 
voluntary, unpaid reserve of civilian boat own- 
ers whose principal objective would be the ad- 
vancement of safe boating. During World War 





II many of these civilians loaned their private 


craft to the Coast Guard to augment the port 
security fleet. The Act of February 19, 1941, 
clearly defined the role of the Coast Guard 
Auxilliary and set up a regular military Coast 


Guard RESERVE. Present day reservists 
primary mission is the augmentation of regular 
Coast Guard programs in boating safety, 
marine safety, and public information. 


36 A eK 


Did You Know — Gas turbines generating 60,000 horsepower will enable the Coast Guard's newest 


icebreaker, POLAR STAR, to ram through 21-foot thick ice. 





Todays Coast Guard is the result of the com- 
bination of a wide variety of missions. “The 
military service with a peacetime mission”. Al- 
ways ready in war or peace. 





The party begins, 


2 drinks later 


BU mr rr 


After 4 drinks. 


+ ac GEE pe Mie 


After 5 drinks. 


7 drinks in all. 


The more you drink, ay oe coordination you 
lose. That's a fact; plain and simple. 

Still, people drink too much and then go out and 
expect to handle a car. 

When you drink too much you can't handle a car. 

You can't even handle a pen. 
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TAPS 









PERHAPS the saddest passage 

of musical notes are the 28 
bars of the plaintive bugle call 
known today as Taps, used in the 
military to mark “lights out and 
all to bed” at night and to mark 
the end of a life at a burial. 

Many words have been written 
to the modern Taps, and the most 
familiar ones readily evoke the 
notes themselves: 

Day is done, gone the sun 

From the hills, from the lake, 

From the skies. 

All is well, safely rest, 

God is nigh. 

The origin of these sweet, sad 
notes has been preserved through 
the inquiries and articles of Cen- 
tury Magazine in 1898. Oliver W. 
Norton of Chicago, the first 
bugler to sound the “new” Taps, 
told Century that Taps was com- 
posed early in July, 1862, by an 
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General Butterfield 


illustrious Union general in the 
Civil War, Daniel Adams Butter- 
field, immediately after the Seven 
Days Battle while bivouacked at 
Harrison’s Landing, Berkeley 
Plantation, on the banks of the 
James River near Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

The magazine contacted Gener- 
al Butterfield, then living near 
West Point, New York, who re- 
counted the sad events, 36 years 
earlier, that had led to his com- 
posing Taps. 

By July 1862, the Peninsular 
Campaign in Virginia had gone 
badly, McClellan having failed 
to take Richmond. Nearly 11,000 
troops on both sides were killed 
during the week of the Seven 
Days Battle, but Butterfield later 
received the Medal of Honor for 
his gallantry in rallying his troops 
there against overwhelming odds. 

After repulsing the Confeder- 
ates, his brigade covered the 
withdrawal of McClellan’s Army 
of the Potomac to Harrison's 
Landing where it rested, recovered 
from its wounds and received 
replacements. 


Butterfield’s state of mind amid 
the heat, humidity, intermittent 
rains, mud, mosquitoes, dysen- 
tery, typhoid and general wretch- 
edness in camp was marked by a 
sense of sadness for the loss of 
many old friends, as well as many 
young men committed to his 
command. It was under these 
conditions that he heard again the 
then regulation bugle call known 
as “Extinguish Lights,” the old 
Taps. 


“Extinguish Lights” did not 
seem sad enough to Butterfield 
for the mood of that July, he ex- 
plained to Century's editors. He 
decided to compose something 
less formal and more distinctive. 

Though he couldn't write a 
note of music, he formed a brief 
melody in his head, had an aide 
write it down, and then sent for 
Norton, his 22-year-old bugler — 
then a private (who later became 
a major) in the 83rd Pennsylvania 
Infantry Regiment. 

Norton recalled that, “Show- 
ing me some notes on a staff, 
written in pencil on the back of 
an envelope, he (Butterfield) 
asked me to sound them on my 
bugle. I did this several times, 
playing the music as written. He 
changed it somewhat .. . but 
after getting it to his satisfaction, 
he directed me to sound that call 
for Taps thereafter, in place of 
the regulation call.” 











That night, Bugler Norton 
sounded the plaintive strains of 
the Taps we now know. “The 


music was beautiful on that still 
summer night, and was heard far 
beyond the limits of our bri- 


gade,”’ Norton recalled. 

“The next day I was visited by 
several buglers from neighboring 
brigades, asking for copies of the 


music. I think no general order 
was issued from army _head- 
quarters authorizing the substi- 
tution of this for the regulation 
call, but . . . the call was grad- 
ually taken up all through the 
Army of the Potomac, and later 


carried to the Western Armies.” 


Ten years after the war, in 
1874, the new Taps was officially 
adopted by the United States 
Army. Its sweet yet melancholy 
melody has sounded countless 
times in the 100 years since then. 

Butterfield never stepped for- 
ward to claim any credit for com- 
posing Taps until queried by 
Century Magazine in 1898. Per- 
haps Taps seemed inconsequen- 
tial to him, compared to his suc- 
cessful civilian career in railroad- 
ing, shipping, banking and real 
estate, and to his over-all military 
record, including his rise to the 
rank of major general. 





Yet Taps outlives the memory 
of both his civilian leadership 
and his military valor, and joins a 
select company of famous melo- 
dies to come out of the Civil 
War, including “The Battle Cry 
of Freedom,” “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” “The Yellow 
Rose of Texas,” “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home” and 
“Dixie.” 

Three years after he recounted 
the history of Taps to Century 
Magazine, Gen. Butterfield died. 
On July 17, 1901, members of his 
old 12th Regiment led his funeral 
procession. Three rifle volleys 
were answered by a 13-gun artil- 
lery salute. Then the bugler 
sounded Taps. 

— condensed from the American Legion 


Magazine, copyright 1974. Reprinted by 
permission. 





Denim Sails Seven Seas 


The humble blue jean has been 
stretched round the world 

In the United States fancy 
patchworked, rhinestone-stud- 
ded, embroidered, faded blue 
jeans costing from $50 to $500 are 
all the rage. Traditionalists, how- 
ever, still cling to the much 
cheaper, baggy, ‘““Farmer Brown” 
look. 

The French have adopted the 
American Wild West style. An 
American firm in Japan is selling 
more than a million pairs of jeans 
annually. Fashion-conscious 
Japanese youth consider the 
pants a status symbol. 

Although American teen-agers 
made “blue jeans” a household 
phrase, its origin probably can be 
traced to Genoa, Italy, the Na- 
tional Geographic Society says. 
Centuries ago the city specialized 
in weaving a heavy, twilled cot- 
ton cloth called genes. Genoa in 
French is Genes, and French im- 
migrants brought the cloth with 
them to America. 


The material, dyed blue, long 
had been a favorite fabric for 
making work clothes. Henry VIII 
once bought a large shipment of it 
for the British royal household. 

The word dungarees arrived 
from Dhunga, India, where 
denim work pants were fashioned 
in the 15th century from cloth 
woven in the French city of 



















Nimes, a textile center of the 
sixth century. A blue cotton cloth 
made there was called serge de 
Nimes. Possibly Columbus used it 
for the sails of the Santa Maria. In 
about the 15th century, English- 
men imported the cloth and 
shortened the name. De Nimes, 
“of Nimes,” became denim. 


#U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 


The word Levis honors a 
Bavarian immigrant merchant 
named Levi Strauss who took 
denim to California during the 
Gold Rush. He tried to sell the 
forty-niners tough Nimes serge 
for tents, but they liked it even 
better for pants. Strauss set up a 
factory and bought a patented 
idea for reinforcing pockets by 
riveting the seams. His work 
clothes caught on so well that 
they soon were worn by cowboys 
and lumbermen as well as 
miners. 


Many of the synthetics and new 
styles that have contributed to the 
worldwide, _ billion-dollar-a-year 
denim business are far removed 
from yesterday’s cattle drives. 
Old cowpokes would snort in dis- 
belief at the lace trimmed denim 
skirts and sequined denim purses 
seen on the streets today. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS POLICY STATEMENT 


Discrimination against minorities and against women imposes unacceptable 
social, economic and manpower losses on this Department and on the nation as a 
whole. Such losses must be eliminated through vigorous enforcement of the equal 
opportunity laws and regulations applicable to the Department and to those orga- 
nizations both public and private which receive DOT financial assistance. Delay in 


this critical area of public responsibility cannot be countenanced. 

The Department of Transportation is committed to effective enforcement of 
civil rights laws and responsibilities, to hiring significant numbers of minorities and 
women, and to placing such persons in policy - making positions throughout the 
Department. To achieve these objectives, we will look to the spirit as well as the 
letter of the civil rights laws. 

This positive effort to increase and upgrade employment of minorities and 
women will not be done at the expense of other employees. | shall initiate inno- 
vative programs that make optimum use of the skills of every employee of the 
Department and at the same time give credibility to the expression “equal oppor- 
tunity employer.” 

| shall look to the heads of all offices for leadership, for imaginative action, 
and for definite results. | shall place primary emphasis on accountability. | expect 
this Department to become a model in the provision of equal rights and oppor- 
tunity for all persons, without regard to race, color, sex, age, religion, or national 


origin. 


11, 1975 WILLIAM T. COLEMAN, JR. 
MARCH 11, 1975 ' 
‘ SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION 











Eagles’ figurehead has seen most of the world. 
You'd almost need a score card to identify all 
the lines on a sailing ship! 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS PAGE 


No sailor could tire of looking at pictures of a 
lovely lady and the Coast Guard Cutter Eagle is 
no exception. The Photographers Page this 

: month was shot by PH2 Larry Gentry of Navy 

Recruiting here in St. Louis. His last assignment 
was Bremuda where he shot these photos of the 
Eagle. 


‘ 
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“The Queen Of The Fleet” arrives in St. 
George, Bermuda. 





















